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By Cheryl Koenig Morgan 


efore Hurricane Andrew 

temporarily closed 

Everglades National 

Park in 1992, a 5 '/2-foot 
alligator had been reported walking 
through Long Pine Key campground. It 
never bothered anybody, but the 
potential for danger was there. Rangers 
were sure the animal had been fed by 
park visitors and was looking for more 
handouts as it ventured from the 
campground lake. 

Long Pine Key was closed for over 
a year after the hurricane, and rangers 
hoped the gator would forget about 
handouts during that time. It didn’t. As 
soon as the campers came back, the 
alligator began begging for food. 

“We had a complaint about small 
boys fishing on shore,” said 
backcountry ranger Steve Stinnett. “As 
soon as they started casting, the 
alligator came up to them.” 


Such encounters are happening 
more and more in states with large 
alligator populations. Wildlife officials 
call the aggressive animals “nuisance 
gators.” They try to humanely dis- 
courage the reptiles from associating 
with people by using scare tactics and 
relocation, but when their efforts fail, 
the animals must be destroyed. 

“When you feed an alligator, you 
are signing a death warrant for that 
animal. It will become a nuisance,” 
says Lt. Tom Quinn, wildlife inspector 
with the Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission. 

Alligators live in southeastern 
coastal areas from North Carolina to 
Texas. Florida has the biggest popula- 
tion, roughly estimated at | million 
gators. Louisiana is home to maybe 


750,000, while Georgia officials guess 
their gator population is about 100,000. 

Despite current numbers, alligators 
— prized for their hides — were placed 
in the federal (and some state) endan- 
gered species lists back in the 1960s. 
Thanks to increased law enforcement 
and land set aside as alligator refuges, 
the population increased to the point 
where limited hunting is now allowed 
in some states. 

As the alligator population re- 
bounded, the human population in 
alligator territory also increased. That 
is especially true in states like Florida 
where alligators are now reported in 
golf course lakes and even backyard 
swimming pools. Problem gators are 
especially common in recreational 
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Everglades National Park rangers remove a nuisance alligator from Long Pine Key. 


areas such as boat docks and fish 
cleaning tables. 

Alligators normally reside in 
“gator holes.” These deep holes are 
dug in soft soil by alligators that 
wallow in the pits and sun on the 
banks. The holes fill with water during 
the rainy season; during the dry season, 
gator holes are often the last reservoirs. 
They attract fish, birds, snakes, frogs 
and other animals that eat, and are 
eaten by, others in the food chain. 

Loss of habitat has forced alliga- 
tors to seek non-traditional gator holes. 
This explains their presence on golf 
courses and human-made wet areas. 
Alligators carry out their normal 
routines in such places, startling many 
people unaccustomed to their ways. 

“The animals, being cold-blooded 
reptiles, like the sun,” explains Quinn, 
“but if you just came to Florida from 
Vermont and bought a $200,000 home 
on a lake, you might consider an 


alligator sunning on the shore abnor- 
mal.” 

Problems occur when people 
consider the alligator a novel pet rather 
than a wild animal. They might toss it 
a piece of chicken after a barbecue. 
They might entice the alligator into 
better picture-taking range with a few 
marshmallows. It won’t be long before 
that alligator, whose brain is the size of 
a golf ball, snaps at a small child or 
eats a pet poodle instead of a wild 
turtle. 
When that happens, nuisance 
alligator control programs go into 
effect. Florida’s program, upon which 
many others are based, begins when 
one of five regional Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission offices 
receives a complaint. Many questions 
are asked about the problem gator to 
determine the extent of the problem. 
Among them: Is it an imminent danger 
to pets, livestock and humans? Is it on 


private property? Has it been fed? Is it 
aggressive? 

The complaint is reviewed by a 
staff supervisor. If it is deemed valid 
(and about 70 percent are), then a 
nuisance alligator trapper is contacted 
and issued a permit. The permit 
authorizes the trapper to take only that 
gator — alive — within the next 45 days. 
If the alligator is caught, the trapper is 
entitled to proceeds from the sale of 
the hide, skull and meat. The state is 
paid a validation fee based on the 
length of the hide, and the hide is 
properly tagged for international trade. 
If the animal is not caught, the situa- 
tion is reviewed on a case-by-case 
basis. The permit might be extended or 
the hunt might be dropped. 

Since the program began in 1977, 
there have been 123,000 complaints 
with 48,000 alligators harvested. That 
works out to about 4,000 a year. 

Georgia began a similar program [>> 
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in 1989. Before that, trappers would 
capture an alligator and move it away 
from people. “We tagged a lot of those 
animals before they were released, and 
noticed that we captured a lot of the 
same ones over and over,” says Steve 
Ruckel, senior wildlife biologist and 
statewide alligator coordinator for the 
Georgia Department of Natural 
Resources. Now, nuisance alligator 
complaints are turned over to trappers 
whose payment is the animal itself. 
They can sell it live to a Georgia 
alligator farm or sell the hide for more 
money. 

In recent years, says Ruckel, the 
price for alligator hide has dropped. It 
reached a high of $60 a foot for prime 
larger hides during the 1980s, but 
dropped in the early 1990s. There are 
more hides coming onto the market 
these days, both from trapping and 
from farming. Alligator hide is consid- 
ered a luxury item that is made into 
handbags, shoes, belts and other items. 

The alligator has been removed 


from the federal endangered species 
list, but is considered threatened by 
similarity of appearance. That means it 
is not biologically endangered any- 
more but, in the international trade 
arena, it is similar to other endangered 
crocodilian species. 

In Everglades National Park, 
Ranger Stinnett first tried to discour- 
age the panhandling campground 
alligator with a shock stick. This high- 
voltage cattle prod is attached to a 
long piece of plastic pipe and designed 
to mildly stun the large reptile. “We 
were trying to associate people feeding 
it with getting a shock,” he explains. 
“The alligator just swam around like, 
‘Okay now, where’s the food?’” 

The next step was to relocate the 
animal away from temptation. Stinnett 
took some chicken to the lake, and the 
alligator swam right toward him. The 
ranger lassoed the animal and called 
for back-up help. 

When a second ranger arrived, one 
man distracted the alligator from the 


front while the second jumped it from 
behind, using his body weight to hold it 
down while keeping its jaw closed with 
his hands. The rangers wrapped duct 
tape around the gator’s mouth, and 
taped its legs to its body. The animal 
was then wrapped in a blanket and 
loaded into the back of a Jeep. The 
rangers took a 45-minute drive to the 
southeast corner of the park, just north 
of the Florida Keys, and released it in 
an isolated canal. 

Before letting it go, they cut a 
couple of scutes (bony plates) off the 
tail for identification. “If it returns,” 
says Stinnett, “there’s a good chance it 
will be destroyed.” 

“I worked with bears in Sequoia 
and it was the same thing,” he adds. 
“You feed an animal, you are destroy- 
ing that animal.” @ 


Cheryl Koenig Morgan is a free- 
lance writer and photographer centered 
in Homestead. 
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"When you feed an alligator, you are signing a death warrant for that animal.” 
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atching Out 
For [he 


a a e stopped pad- 
‘eo [ S dling, and our 
canoe glided 


silently around 
the bend. A wading bird stood 
ahead, ghostly still in the gray 
morning mist. Soundlessly, it 
bent over and began to move its 
head back and forth — a roseate 
spoonbill, feeding! Usually a 
distinctively rosy-pink, this 
immature bird's plumage was 
\ much lighter, a pale-pink that 
reflected eerily in the water. 
When the large bird stood 
upright, its spatulate bill was 
unmistakable. 

Quietly I reached for my 
clipboard to note my sighting. I 
checked “ROSP,,” roseate 
spoonbill, a species of special 
concern in Florida. I noted that 
I'd seen a lone individual by 
marking the appropriate “ac- 
tual numbers” column, and that 
the “activity” was indeed “04, 
feeding.” 

Why was I so concerned 
about these details? Because as 
part of the Wading Bird Protec- 
tion Network, I volunteered 
spare time to count wading 
birds. And I was on the job. 


By Andrea H. Blount 


Hampered by the loss of naturally 
functioning wetlands, only half the 
number of wading bird species are 
holding their own in Florida. Once 
threatened with over-harvest, wading 
birds now face a more ominous 
threat — severe reduction of habitat 
quantity and quality. [> 


BARRY MANSELL 
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A statewide network of volunteers has been formed to monitor rookeries and help develop conservation strategies. 


“As natural wetlands are altered or 
replaced, wading birds are forced to 
feed and nest in artificial, highly 
disturbed water bodies,” said Brian 
Millsap, head of the Nongame Wildlife 
Program, “including phosphate pits, 
wastewater treatment ponds, roadside 
ditches, irrigation canals and agricul- 
tural fields. They can’t find healthy, 
naturally functioning wetlands to nest 
ies 

To help prevent further deteriora- 
tion of Florida’s most important 
wading bird colonies, the Nongame 
Wildlife Program has developed a 
Wading Bird Protection Network, part 
of a larger conservation initiative. 
Community volunteers, assisted by 
Commission biologists and educators, 
monitor colonies and develop strate- 
gies that hopefully will reverse down- 
ward population trends. 

“The ultimate goal is to stabilize 
populations for some of the most 
rapidly declining species,” said 
biologist Nancy Douglass, who has 
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been studying the 100 most critical 
sites for nesting wading birds. 

During this first year, volunteers 
conducted initial surveys on six pilot 
sites in Brevard, Indian River, Lee, 
Manatee and Polk counties. They 
monitored 14 species: great blue heron, 
little blue heron, tricolored heron, 
black-crowned night heron, yellow- 
crowned night heron, green-backed 
heron, great egret, snowy egret, reddish 
egret, cattle egret, wood stork, white 
ibis, glossy ibis and the roseate 
spoonbill. 

“Knowledgeable volunteers are 
incredibly important to this conserva- 
tion project,” said LeeAnn Pennington, 
an education specialist with the 
Commission. 

Because each site is unique, 
different survey techniques are re- 
quired. For example, at an artificial 
wetland in Mulberry, volunteers from 
the Lake Region Audubon Society 
stand on shore with binoculars and 
spotting scopes and count species 


fairly easily. At Cortez Island, near 
Bradenton, Steve Goodman and 
Rebecca Bohner canoe out about a 
quarter-mile to reach the site, then 
paddle around the whole island, 
counting the numbers of herons, cattle 
egrets and wood storks, as well as 
wading bird “allies” like brown 
pelicans and cormorants. 

“That’s a tough assignment,” said 
Pennington. 

“When volunteers find the tech- 
nique that works for a particular site, I 
encourage them to stay with it,” she 
added. “For instance, it’s important to 
survey at a consistent time of day, and 
to use the same survey methods each 
visit.” 

The program has not been without 
impediments. 

“It just isn’t always possible to get 
complete, detailed counts of nesting 
pairs,” said Commission biologist 
Mark Robson, “or to determine nesting 
success.” 

At Oslo Island in the Indian River 
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Lagoon, for example, volunteers got a 
fairly complete species list just from 
watching birds flying back and forth. 
Most of the birds on nests, however, 
were hidden in dense mangroves. From 
offshore, Robson estimated, probably 
less than 5 percent of adult wading 
birds at or near nests could be seen. 

Wesley’s Island, located in St. 
Lucie County, west of the Ft. Pierce 
inlet, is one of the declining sites that 
the network monitors. High human 
disturbance there threatens three listed 
species: the snowy egret, the little blue 
heron and the tricolored heron. 

John Stanton, volunteer site 
coordinator, said that the island area 
once supported great numbers of 
wading birds, and good species 
diversity. But boaters, picnickers and 
overnight campers are increasing, so 
the nesting has declined dramatically. 

“It was sad to document the rise in 
recreational use of this site,” said 
Stanton. “The wading bird population 
numbers this season were low, likely 


Hampered by the 
loss of naturally 
functioning wet- 
lands, only half the 
number of wading 
bird species are 
holding their own 
in Florida. 


due to heavy human disturbance. By 
August, almost no birds were recorded 
nesting, loafing or perching; the bird 
colonies were disrupted. The island 
virtually was abandoned.” 

In the Indian River Lagoon area, 
volunteer coordinator Jodi Rosier 
worked with 14 volunteers who busily 
monitored Oslo Island, Duck Point 
Spoil and Grant Farm. 

“Most of the birds had moved just 
north of Oslo to another island we 
dubbed ‘Ibis Head’ because we found 
an ibis that had been strangled in 
fishing line,” Rosier said. “We counted 
600 pairs of nesting ibis, a record!” 

To date, over 40 trained volunteers 
in central and south Florida have spent 
hundreds of hours monitoring wading 
bird sites. The Wading Bird Protection 
Network team intends to spend the 
upcoming fiscal year enlisting volun- 
teers to monitor all of the top 100 
wading bird sites in Florida. The data 
gathered by those volunteers will help 
biologists determine management 


>. i a . 
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activities needed statewide. Long- 
range monitoring, as well as educa- 
tional and management activities, are 
slated to expand to all sites. 

“Once those needs have been 
determined, we will prioritize the list 
of wading bird sites according to 
severity of need to decide where and in 
what order to initiate larger volunteer 
groups,” said Robson. “The main 
objective is to develop a picture of 
what is happening at the sites over 
time.” 

With the help of volunteers, 
downward population trends in wading 
birds may be reversed before time runs 
out. 

Anyone interested in volunteering 
should contact the nongame wildlife 
education specialist at the nearest 
regional office of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. @ 


Andrea Blount is editor of the 
Nongame Wildlife Program's newslet- 
ter, The Skimmer. 
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Volunteer Rebecca Bohner keeps an eye on the wading bird colony at Cortez Island. 
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What Fisherwomen 
Taught Me 


By Lt. Dewey Weaver 


4 hen I see the beautiful, dark coloration of the warmouth, I think of 
\ fall the days of enjoyment that fishing has provided, and the early 
/ days I spent on mystical waters with names like Okapilko, 
Ocklawaha and Okefenokee. I remember the fish we caught, with 
equally strange names: warmouth, bullhead, stumpknocker. Most of all, I recall the 
three fisherwomen who had a great impact on me. 

The Beverly girls were born and lived to adulthood on the edge of the Okefenokee 
Swamp. They were the daughters of a sharecropper who often spent his winters in the 
vast swamp, trapping raccoon, bobcat and otter. Cash was a rare commodity and the 
family endured because of nature’s bounty. They lived through the Great Depression, 
when fish was a staple of their diet, fine-tuning their skills with pole, hook and line 
on the canals and flatwoods ponds of the swamp country. 

All three sisters, Edna, Luvern and Paris, married at an early age and left the land 
of shaking earth, but their love of fishing would go with them. They and their hus- 
bands moved to Florida in the early 1950s and settled to raise families and fish the 
famous waters of the Sunshine State. 

From early childhood, each of the women contributed to my education. 

Edna, my mother, taught me that love of fishing and love of family go together. 
Many ventures to our favorite fishing hole included a family meal of fish, grits and 
hush puppies. Every fish caught by the children was a trophy and a great contribution 
to the meal. We had that special feeling that, without our help, someone would go 
hungry. 

These were lean times and fish helped stretch the family budget, although I never 
felt that we were poor. I only looked forward to the fishing trips. 

We were taught to depend on each other, whether it was baiting the hook or 
landing a fish. Mother always imparted the belief that you helped another whenever 
the opportunity arose. I learned from her that caring and family are more valuable 
than money. 
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Aunt Luvern taught me that life is 
full of humor, that no matter what 
circumstances befall you, there is 
always something funny in the situa- 
tion. She was the type of person who 
laughed when a fish came loose and 
the line shot up and wrapped around 
the exact tree limb that held a wasp 
nest. 

I remember one fishing trip to a 
remote lake. Along on this adventure 
were my two aunts, my parents and 
myself. We were wade-fishing around 
cypress trees, catching a few small 
ones that we threaded onto fish 
stringers hanging from our belt loops. 
One of my aunts had caught several 
small fish when she felt a tug on the 
string. Lifting the string from the 
water, she discovered that a huge 
brown water snake had swallowed one 
of the smaller fish. She immediately 
made a dash for the bank, trying to 
outrun the snake that was firmly 
attached to the fish. But she had 
forgotten to untie the fish stringer, so 


had brought the snake up on the shore 
behind her. Much to the relief of my 
aunt and the snake, it came loose once 
on dry land and hustled back into the 
lake. This sight brought my Aunt 
Luvern to tears of laughter, and we 
spent the remainder of the day encour- 
aging my other aunt to return to water. 

Aunt Luvern’s favorite outings 
were extended-family fish fries on the 
shores of a backwoods lake or the 
banks of the Ocklawaha River. She 
was the greatest biscuit maker that I 
have ever known. Her biscuits were so 
good that most people preferred them 
to hush puppies when eating fish. 

Aunt Paris, the best fisherwoman 
of the three, is the last of the Beverly 
sisters still living. She remains ready 
for a fishing trip. Paris knows the 
tricks of enticing a fat warmouth from 
under a cypress knee or luring a 
stumpknocker from an over-hanging 
bank. A pole and line are considered 
dangerous weapons in her hands. She 
is the one who can be counted on to 


supply the majority of fish for a creek- 
side fish fry. 

As public information coordinator 
for the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission’s Northeast Region, I 
often get calls from single mothers 
asking where they can take their 
children fishing. I admire these callers 
and think of the fisherwomen I have 
known and how they contributed to the 
shaping of my life. Although they were 
not single mothers, these women 
thought nothing of going fishing 
without a man along. And when the 
Beverly sisters were on a fishing trip, 
you could count on these: humor, love 
and plenty of fish to eat. @ 


Lt. Dewey Weaver raises a family 
in Lake City. 


In most areas of the state, the 
Commission offers derbies and other 
opportunities to introduce youngsters 
to fishing. Call the regional office 
nearest you. 


PHOTO COURTESY OF 
FLORIDA STATE ARCHIVES 
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ell people there’s a 36- 

pound rodent in Florida, 

capable of chewing 

through a willow tree 5 
inches in diameter in three minutes, 
and you'll raise a few eyebrows. 
Rephrase the statement by inserting a 
few choice nouns — dam, buck teeth, 
flat tail — and even a child will know 
you’re talking about the beaver, for 
years one of the most widely and 
intensively hunted animals in North 
America. 

Once, the beaver’s pelt was 
literally worth its weight in gold. 
Today the animal leads a quiet life, 
cutting and building along many of the 
perennial streams and rivers that 
course through the landscape of the 
Panhandle and upper peninsula. 
Depending on point of view, the 
comeback of the beaver is either a 
cause for celebration or a frustrating 
challenge. 

Children probably have the most 
uncomplicated view of the beaver. 
They have listened to stories about the 
beaver’s engineering skills, industri- 
ousness and clever habit of slapping 
the water with its paddle-like tail to 
signal approaching danger. They would 
be intrigued by the beaver’s ability to 
stay underwater for up to 15 minutes, 
and to skillfully aim and wedge a stick 
into a tiny hole in its dam with abso- 
lute precision. 


Leave It To 


IBIE, AY IEIRSS 


By Ann Morrow 
Photographs by Ray Davis 
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The scientist sees beavers as 
architects of the landscape and lauds 
them for their creation of wetlands. 
They alter stream systems and create 
standing water, edge and plant diver- 
sity — characteristics favorable for 
nesting wood ducks, migratory water- 
fowl, otters, turtles and fishes. 

But the beaver’s character is not 
unassailable. To its detractors it is 
nothing more than an oversized water 
rat. Its heavily muscled body is 
coupled with the tools of its trade — 
large, orange, chisel-like incisors. In 
the work it is most famous for, the 
beaver uses these to peel the bark off a 
tree and take bites at right angles to the 
trunk. Most trees cut are | to 6 inches 
in diameter but beavers leave their 
mark on a wide variety of trees and 
shrubs, feeding on the bark, twigs and 
buds, inflicting enough damage to 
eventually kill them. Since beavers do 
not differentiate between a wild 
sweetgum and a dogwood or other 
backyard ornamental, this habit tends 
to raise the ire of homeowners sharing 
waterfront property with them. 

In the southeastern United States, 
where there is usually relatively flat 
terrain along stream floodplains, a 
beaver dam can inundate and damage 
timber resources. Beavers are also the 
bane of county road departments 
because they block ditches and cul- 


verts, creating local flooding problems. 


Efforts to thwart them are frustrating 
because beavers are quick to repair 
destroyed dams, and difficult to 
remove. 

Many of these complaints come to 
the attention of the regional Game 
Commission offices in Panama City 
and Lake City that each week receive 
two to three calls about beavers. 
People are referred to a licensed 
trapper in the area, who removes 
beavers for a fee, or offers do-it- 
yourself suggestions for catching 
beavers with snares or solving prob- 
lems with simple engineering solu- 
tions. One of these is the installation of 
wire cages around the bases of trees or 
the insertion of perforated pipes in the 
dam, which lowers the water to levels 
acceptable to both landowner and 
beaver. 

This was the option chosen by the 
Coastal Lumber Company, owner of 
22,000 acres in north Florida and south 
Georgia. Timber Department Manager 
John Higgins recalled the rationale 
behind the decision: “We wanted to try 
to not do away with the beavers; we 
wanted a pond for wood ducks and 
other wildlife. And we didn’t mind 
losing a few acres, particularly where 
the vegetation could tolerate higher 
water levels.” 

Has the perforated pipe worked? 

“Well, not entirely,” laughed 
Higgins. “We took a few shortcuts and 


probably didn’t make the pipe long 
enough.” Higgins said the beavers 
stopped up the pipe and the company 
plans to go back this summer and try 
again. 

The use of steel traps to capture 
beavers and other furbearers in Florida 
is now discouraged by the Commis- 
sion. “At a request from the Humane 
Society, we effectively shut down steel 
trapping in 1993,” said Arlo Cane, 
Commission biologist in Panama City. 
New applicants must wait 90 days to 
receive a permit. “A properly placed 
snare can be just as effective as a steel 
trap,” he said. All hunters and trappers 
should obtain two Commission publi- 
cations before launching a lethal 
vendetta against beavers. The “Florida 
Hunting Handbook” and “Guidelines 
for the Taking of Furbearing Animals 
in Florida” cover licensing require- 
ments and other regulations. 

Another less-common solution to 
nuisance beavers is to catch them ina 
live trap and release them on the 
property of a willing landowner 
(written permission required). Some 
private property owners have asked the 
Commission to relocate beavers to 
their land. Ray Wagner, of Panama 
City, is looking forward to the day he 
can place a breeding pair of beavers on 
his 80-acre parcel. “I have enough land 
and three running streams,” he said. 


Wagner is hopeful that the beavers will > 
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create a natural watershed that will aid 
him in his mallard-raising business. 

Used to, the relationship between 
humans and beavers was dictated 
simply by the forces of the market- 
place. Indians hunted the beaver for 
food and fur, but in the late 1700s, 
fueled by the popularity of beaver hats 
in Europe, the fur trade gained its 
greatest momentum. Across North 
America, fur trappers sought the 
beaver’s glossy brown pelt. There are 
records of a single trapper collecting 
153 beavers in one day and 5,000 in 
one season. 

By the time the hats became 
unfashionable in the late 1800s, the 
beaver had been depleted from most of 
its range. Restocking efforts, first 
begun in the early 1900s, accelerated 
in the 1950s, and were joined by 
conservation and management prac- 
tices that allowed beaver numbers to 
swell. In Florida, the beaver’s histori- 
cal range ended in the Panhandle; 
today, it reaches down the northwest- 
ern part of the peninsula to the mouth 
of the Suwannee River. 

Despite the resurgence in the 
beaver population, it is uncommon to 
see one. Beavers are primarily noctur- 
nal and in Florida do not usually build 
the telltale, massive stick lodges 
associated with northern colonies. 
Most beavers here live in deep dens in 
the banks of streams. Some have even 
been found living in caves, with 
flooded entrances, in the Chipola River 
watershed near Marianna. It is far more 
common to see signs of beaver — a 
stump or branch chewed to a point, like 
an oversized pencil, or the beaver dam 
itself. 

During their long history in North 
America, beavers have been labelled a 
valuable commodity, a precious rarity, 
an ecological boon, a nuisance and a 
pest. Yet, as the Twentieth Century 
ends, the simple fact remains that they 
are a success story. They now reoccupy 
the major portions of their historic 
range. While their relations with 
humans remain uneasy, the beaver 
appears to be here to stay. @ 


Ann Morrow is co-author of the 
Florida Wildlife Viewing Guide. 
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Beaver Corps of Engineers 


By G.M. Rogers 


during my early teen years. One of my brothers and I were 

fishing in a fairly large human-made farm pond when curiosity 
enticed us to explore the shallow stream that supplied the water for the lake. 
A few hundred feet upstream we came across another smaller lake created by 
a rather haphazard formation of sticks and mud. 

Speculating that it was a beaver dam, even though we didn’t know for 
sure, we immediately decided to tear it down. After about 10 minutes and 
much straining we abandoned that idea as quickly as we had attained it. The 
dam was only about 3 feet wide at the top, tapering out toward the bottom to 
maybe 6 feet. Sharpened sticks, brush and small saplings, meshed together 
and stuccoed with mud, formed a waterproof levee. The energy we had 
expended resulted only in a narrow break in the dam, but this small drain 
released a torrent of beaver-pond water, almost overflowing the lake down- 
stream. 

The next morning we were back at daylight to find the dam in perfect 
repair. The water level, however, was several feet lower in the beaver pond, 
and trapped fish were easily caught by these two country boys. 

With incredible judgment, a group of beavers will pick out the exact spot 
along a stream that, upon building a dam at this point, will back water over 
acres of standing forest. I stand in amazement, with doubt, that even an 
instrument-toting engineer could have chosen a better location! 

During my battles with beavers I have been amazed at their skills and 
concentrated work ethics. They work tirelessly and seem willing to rebuild a 
dam as many times as I'm willing to tear it down. I have actually seen water 
lilies freshly planted along rebuilt dams. 

In recent years, several tracts of land I have had the good fortune to 
explore and hunt have been home to several beaver families. One dam of 
sticks, mud and grass no longer than 50 feet and only about 3 feet in height 
has left about 25 acres of prime hardwood standing dead, now leafless gray 
skeletons. This lake is only two years old and already it has become home for 
nesting wood ducks as well as to the feisty chain pickerel. The truth be that 
this same 25 acres probably now provides a home to more wildlife than 
before it was a lake. 

In the right situation an unchecked beaver dam might result in timber 
loss and, at the very least, unwanted flooding on land. I will have to say there 
is something very special about a natural beaver lake deep in the woods. 
Beavers, as with all wildlife, have their place in nature. 


Te first encounter I can remember with a beaver dam came 


G.M. Rogers is an outdoorsman in the truest sense of the word. He lives 
in Tallahassee. 


Backyard Birding 


By Preston T. Robertson 


Establishing a backyard feeder can introduce your children to the wonders of life. 


y seven-year-old son 
Loic is fascinated by 
dinosaurs. He makes 
sure to teach me all 
about his favorite subject. One of his 
more remarkable facts is that the 
winged critters that partake of the 
store-bought seed from our feeder are, 
evolutionally speaking, dinosaurs. 

While I must admit that I do have 
an interest in T. Rex and his ilk, I am 
more smitten by the birdlife that 
dwells in our yard. 

In mid-summer, a nest of young 
cardinals made its presence outside 
one of our front windows. We had a 
perfect view of the ever-attentive 
mother bird feeding her young. 

Then one day the nest was empty. 
No sign of life where little balls of 
reddish down and open beaks had 
been. A 4-foot black snake, famous for 
its climbing ability, resides near the 
house and I knew well that it could 
have dined on our little brood. 

But lo and behold, two weeks later 
we noticed young cardinals feeding at 
our newly-installed feeder. Apparently 
the young birds had escaped nature’s 
slithery final arbiter, at least for now. 

As the weeks passed, the juvenile 
birds fed beside spirited Carolina 
chickadees, fidgety tufted titmice and 
raucous, bullying blue jays. We even 
had a visit from a male hooded 
warbler, a male the color of a yellow 
highlighter. Rufous-sided towhees, 
thrashers, mockingbirds, wrens and a 
fleeting summer tanager have all found 
their way to our new feeding station. 
Luckily the gray squirrels, notorious 
raiders of bird feeders everywhere, 
have yet to make an appearance. 

The birds seem to feed most when 
we do: at supper time. As we dine on 
salad, fried grits and frijoles negros, 
we can look out on winged ones 


pecking for millet, cracked corn and 
sunflower seeds. Few evenings pass 
without someone shouting, “Let’s have 
the bird book; I’ve never seen that one 
before!” 

As an educational tool for teaching 
youngsters about wildlife, backyard 


birding is hard to beat. The subjects are 


found close to home, can be observed 
without the aid of binoculars and 
generally are easily discernable. If you 
initially make a game out of bird 
spotting, you may well spark your 
child’s curiosity about the creatures 
themselves. 

Birding also helps children under- 
stand the interaction of all species and 
the need for diversity, even within the 
small ecosystem of surrounding shrubs 
and lawn. The snakes, frogs, birds and 
mammals there all fill their own 
environmental niche. To lose any one 
of them is to diminish the whole. 


TOM J. ULRICH 


The wonders of birth, life and 
death can also be taught using back- 
yard birds, as well as avian natural 
science, such as migration and the 
principles of flight. 

You don’t have to go into the deep 
woods to introduce your children, or 
yourself, to the intricate web of life we 
humans are part of. Just take the time 
to appreciate the natural world close by 
your door. @) 


Preston T. Robertson is an attor- 
ney with the Commission. 


For the free booklet “Checklist of 
Florida’s Birds,” write the Nongame 
Wildlife Program, Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, 620 S. 
Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 
32399-1600. 
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Hunting Recollections 


Burnt Store Road 


any years ago my 
family pioneered 
south Florida. The 
federal census of 1850 
shows them as having arrived in Hills- 
borough County in 1843. They then 
scattered out, my branch ending up at 
Charlotte Harbor, a tiny fishing village 
across the bay from Punta Gorda. 

My forebears were in the cattle 
business, and in slack times they fished 
commercially. But their avocation was 
hunting, mainly for deer, quail and 
turkey. Being constantly in the woods 
tending cattle, they could easily 
observe the habits of wild game: it is 
not surprising that they were successful 
hunters. I remember as a small child 
standing transfixed before a corner of 
the living room of my grandfather’s 
house, staring at a great stack of guns — 
worn, sometimes rusty, antiquated, but 
serviceable and used aplenty. Innumer- 
able deer antlers on the smoky walls 
testified to that. 

My mother told me that on Sunday 
afternoons when neighborhood swains 
came to call on the daughters of the 
Knight family, the young folks would 
gather on the spacious front gallery 
overlooking the bay. Invariably, 
numerous hounds and bird dogs of 
doubtful ancestry but great ability 
would appear and make themselves 
comfortable on the worn pine flooring. 
There they lay immovable, snapping 
flies and licking themselves. Hardly a 
romantic setting for the girls. 

As a youngster at family firesides 
on chilly, wind-whipped nights, I 
listened as men-folk talked of great 
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By Lee Knight 
Photographs by William Weber 


days in the field. Afraid of being sent 
to bed, I drank in magical, intoxicating 
names: Saltspring, Big Slough, Dinner 
Branch Prairie, Euchre Pen Cypress, 
Ace-of-Spades Shack, and a myriad of 
other happy hunting grounds to be 
dreamed about later, when finally 
collared and put in bed. I was sure that 
every oak hammock contained a flock 
of turkeys, every gallberry patch a 
gigantic antlered buck. 


One of my kin’s favorite spots, the 
Burnt Store area, lay south of Punta 
Gorda. There was no bridge across the 
Peace River, so their fishing launch 
took them down the bay toward 
Matlacha Pass. Somewhere along the 
shore they would nose the launch up 
one of several tidal creeks and camp in 
the pines. 

Around the hunters lay over 100 
square miles of flatwoods, bordered on 


I! was blessed with several fine bird dogs who knew their stuff. 


Three generations of my people hunted the flatwoods before me. 


the east by the railroad that ran from 
Punta Gorda to Ft. Myers, on the south 
by the Caloosahatchee River, and on 
the west by Charlotte Harbor. 

Although these woods aren’t there 
anymore, I remember them well. They 
were as flat as can be with a slope 
toward the coast of about | foot to the 
mile, just enough to suggest to waters 
in the sloughs that they move that-a- 
way. Thin pine woods covered the 
higher spots, with palmetto clumps and 
an occasional wide slough. These were 
usually dry in the winter. Sometimes a 
narrow cypress strand followed the 
course of the slough. 

My aged uncle told me of one hunt 
wherein a northwester blew all of the 
water out of the bay and kept it out for 
days. They hunted until exhausted, 
killed nothing, and sat around lighter- 
knot fires, chapped and smoky-faced, 
until they ran out of provisions. On the 
last morning, with their slow-trail 
hound they followed and jumped a 
buck from his bed, and with hands too 
cold and stiff to pull a trigger watched 
him bound away. 

What a fix to be in! The big launch 
sat high and dry 1/4 mile from any 
water that would float her. They 
commenced a bone-weary, 18-mile 
hike through the woods and up the 
railroad track to town. 


My family moved to Tampa in 
1923 while I was quite young. In later 
years I returned to those Charlotte 
Harbor flatwoods, and went into 
business on Pine Island. This was in 
the new era of four-wheel-drive Jeeps, 
and there was no place in those woods 
that couldn’t be reached and hunted: no 
fences, no posted signs, no houses and 
no other hunters to speak of. 

The Burnt Store Road itself was an 
ancient grade, grown up in big pines 
and cabbage trees. At one time it had 
wooden culverts and bridges crossed 
the creeks, but they had long since 
burned or rotted away. You simply 
circled through the woods and found a 
shallow spot for the Jeep to cross, and 
hoped it wouldn’t drown out. 

On that road, near a flowing well, 
some misdirected fellow had in the 
distant past farmed a few acres. No 
building of any kind still stood. In the 
weeds remained a rusty wood-range. 
Hanging from a lighter-pine gate, a 
metal sign proclaimed this bleak spot 
to be “Poverty Pines.” One would 
probably not want to know what 
happened there. 

We were quail hunters and I was 
blessed with several fine bird dogs who 
knew their stuff. One had only to put a 
dog down and follow him in the Jeep 
along the dry sloughs until he found 


birds. They were usually stuffing 
themselves on slough-grass seed, love- 
vine berries or wax-myrtle seed. In any 
event, if things were right, the coveys 
were large and close together. Some- 
times it was hard to tell if one was a 
new covey, or part of the last one. 

The beauty of it was that, after the 
covey rose, the birds scattered out in 
the thin palmettoes where they could 
be watched down easily, and what a 
ball a good singles dog had then! 
There were few bayheads or other 
cover for the birds to go to — a far 
different situation from hunting the 
wily sandhill birds to the north! 

We had some grand hunts in those 
days! Usually a two-hour break at noon 
to cook steaks and let the dogs cool off 
made for a leisurely, pleasant pace, and 
it seemed that just as many birds were 
bagged as when we went hard at it all 
day. 

Sometimes delightful bonuses 
presented themselves. Once a big 
gobbler allowed the Jeep to chug up to 
within easy range as he knocked down 
cabbage berries. Several freshwater 
ponds teemed with ducks — not fishy 
old bay scaups, but mallards, pintails, 
gadwall and every kind of teal in the 
book. When short of quail, a careful 
sneak through the cattails netted many 
of the ducks already present, or a short 
wait at sundown offered sporty shoot- 
ing as they whistled in to roost. 

Regardless of how few the birds in 
the cooler, we considered a good hunt 
one that contained no breakdowns, no 
getting stuck in the mire, and no dogs 
or people snake-bit. 

Three generations of my people 
hunted the flatwoods before me. While 
driving through the woods, pausing 
near an obvious old campsite, I would 
sometimes feel that some of them were 
looking over my shoulder. They might 
smirk knowingly a little as I missed the 
easiest shot of the day. I never really 
felt alone then. It was a comfortable 
feeling. @ 


Lee Knight, a retired dragline 
operator from Bonifay and an avid 
hunter, is working on a collection of 
hunting stories. 
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Green Swamp 


By Robin Branda 
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stubborn dry season 
had been hanging on 
for more than six 

=2 months as my guide, 
Charley Spivey, and I rattled along a 
limestone-riddled jeep trail in a four- 
wheel-drive work truck at the Green 
Swamp Wildlife Management Area. 
The cypress trees were brown and 
parched, and the Withlacoochee River 
was a trickle. But Spivey, a technician 
with the Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission and local expert, 
seemed somewhat unconcerned. 

“Tve seen them paddling boats 
down this very trail we’re driving on,” 
he said. “It might be dry now, but it’ll 
get wet again. It always does.” 

Spivey was right. Within a few 
months heavy rainfall had brought the 
water table to the surface of the land, 
and transformed trickling streams to 
wide, swampy sheetflows, easing 
through cypress and hardwood forests. 
This typical occurrence revealed why 
the area is a regional resource, vital for 
its ability to soak up a massive amount 
of rainwater, then slowly release it into 
the rivers, streams and aquifers of 
central and coastal Florida. 

Known as the Green Swamp, the 
area is located in the heart of peninsu- 
lar Florida, approximately 15 miles 
west of Orlando, about 20 miles east of 
the Tampa/Clearwater area, just north 
of Lakeland. 

A 560,000-acre basin almost 
totally enclosed by some of the highest 
ridges in the state, the Green Swamp is 
a topographic “bowl” filled with dense 
cypress forests, damp pine flatwoods 
and lazy wilderness streams. 

But unlike the typical idea of a 
swamp as a deep, dark waterbody with 
towering old cypress, the relatively 
young forested wetlands of the Green 
Swamp are interwoven with thousands 
of acres of oak hammock and sandy 
uplands. This arrangement creates a 
mosaic of habitat types that are home 
to numerous threatened and endan- 
gered species like the Florida black 
bear, the sandhill crane and the wood 
stork. 


Green tree frogs, perhaps the most beautiful tree frogs of North America, live on broad- 
leaved aquatic plants at the margins of bodies of water in the Green Swamp, where the 
Withlacoochee River begins (photo, page 18). 


The swamp is also where the 
Floridan aquifer reaches its highest 
point beneath land surface in the state, 
producing a natural underground water 
tower that is the prime source of 
drinking water for central Florida. 
Referred to by hydrogeologists as the 
“potentiometric high,” the pressure 
exerting downward and outward from 
this dome is believed to help stave off 
saltwater intrusion in coastal areas. 

Also, in many areas of the swamp 
the limestone of the Floridan aquifer 
actually breaks through the surface of 
the land, making it susceptible to 
pollution. The soils and wetlands that 
normally filter pollutants before they 


reach deep groundwater are not present 
at these outcrop areas. The Swiss- 
cheese-like limestone, the very rocks 
that Spivey twisted and turned to 
avoid, is the geologic repository for 
immense amounts of high-quality 
drinking water. 

Of equal importance is the Green 
Swamp’s role as the origin of four 
major rivers of central Florida: the 
Withlacoochee, the Ocklawaha, the 
Hillsborough and the Peace. The 
cypress wetlands and bayheads of the 
interior of the swamp coalesce to form 
lengthy strands and small, meandering 
streams that gradually become larger 
streams until they exit the swamp, [>> 
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sculpting the rivers that flow to the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The Green Swamp has attracted all 
types of creatures, from the now-rare 
Florida panther to the seemingly 
ubiquitous Florida land speculator. 
Failed real estate plans in the swamp 
include Disney World, which moved 
12 miles to the east instead, a 7,000- 
acre residential and industrial develop- 
ment known as Green Valley, and a 
proposed “new town” to be called 
Lexington Park, planned for a popula- 
tion of at least 30,000. 

The swamp’s close proximity to 
urban areas places it in the path of 
sprawling growth. Already hundreds of 
homesites now sit in and adjacent to its 
flood-prone reaches. 

Sand, limerock and peat mining 
occur sporadically throughout the 
swamp, some in the most pristine parts. 
Most of the pine flatwood country has 
been cleared for cattle ranching or sod 
farming, and virtually all of the sandy 
uplands have been converted to citrus 
groves. 

Fortunately for the people of 
central Florida, and indeed the rest of 
the state, over 150,000 acres of the 
swamp are already in preservation. A 
major chunk of the Withlacoochee 
State Forest lies in the northwestern 
portion of the swamp. It is a wildlife- 
rich mixture of wet pine flatwoods, 
cypress and bay swamps. (A 56,000- 
acre portion of the forest, known as the 
Richloam Wildlife Management Area, 
is managed as a public hunting and 
fishing area by the Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission.) 

Another 48,000-acre reserve, the 
Green Swamp Wildlife Management 
Area, owned by the Southwest Florida 
Water Management District and 
managed by the Game and Fish 
Commission, hooks up to the south 
border of the state forest. Once 
planned as a reservoir, the area now 
“naturally” protects the headwaters of 
the Withlacoochee and Hillsborough 
rivers. It contains several true wilder- 
ness swamps including Devils Creek 
Swamp and Withlacoochee River 
Swamp, both mixed hardwood and 
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cypress wetlands where most of Green 
Swamp's black bears have been 
sighted. 

Forty thousand acres recently 
purchased by the Southwest Florida 
Water Management District, also in the 
western portion of the swamp, pre- 
serves more of the best remaining 
wildlife habitat and wetlands resource. 
Located to the west of Highway 471 
(which traverses the area), this land 
protects a beautiful wilderness stretch 
of Gator Creek, a major tributary of the 
Withlacoochee, and valuable watershed 
acreage of the upper Hillsborough. A 
major wood stork rookery is located on 
this land. 

Other high-quality land in the 
Green Swamp is owned by private 
cattle ranchers, mining companies and 


SdiT1Hd Sawer 


small landholders, many of whom have 
managed their land responsibly and 
have little desire to sell to the state. To 
compromise with these owners, a 1994 
bill passed by the Florida Legislature 
created a “Green Swamp Land Author- 
ity” that will identify environmentally 
sensitive lands within the swamp and 
purchase development rights, allowing 
the owner to maintain traditional uses 
of the land such as ranching and 
farming. With cooperation, perhaps 
what remains of the Green Swamp can 
be saved. @) 


Robin Branda is a Department of 
Community Affairs planner who has 
worked extensively with Green Swamp 
issues. 
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See It For Yourself 


Fe: those who enjoy scenic wild places, the 
Green Swamp Wildlife Management Area offers 
valuable recreational opportunities. 

Its wide variety of habitat types provide some of the 
best hunting opportunities in south Florida. In a typical 
year, hunters bag about 100 deer, as well as large numbers 
of hogs. Wild turkeys are also popular during the spring 
season, and the hardwood hammocks provide excellent 
squirrel hunting. 

Fishing is usually good here in river headwaters, but 
when water levels decline just prior to the summer rains, it 
can be downright spectacular. Anglers can bring good 
catches of warmouth and stumpknockers from the deep 
holes in the rivers. For best results use 
worms, crickets or other live bait. 
Worms or commercial stink-baits 
fished on the bottom can produce 
good catches of catfish. The area is 
open for summer fishing during May 
and June. 

If you enjoy hiking, bicycling or 
horseback riding, Green Swamp 
affords those types of activities as 
well, although they aren’t 
recommended during hunting seasons. 
Part of the Florida Trail runs through 
the area, and many old logging trams, 
constructed years ago when timber 
companies were cutting railroad 
crossties from the swamp, provide 
excellent hiking as well. Camping is 
available by permit. 

Birdwatchers will encounter 
wading birds in the wildlife 
management area, and during the 
spring and fall, vireos, warblers, 
orioles, night hawks and other 
migrants may be spotted. Red- 
shouldered hawks, swallow-tailed 
kites and yellow-billed cuckoos are 
often seen as well. 

Remember, the area lives up to 
its name. Green Swamp can be very 
wet at certain times of the year, 
making passage impossible. Except 
during hunting and fishing seasons, 
vehicular traffic is prohibited. 

Getting to Green Swamp is easy. 
From Lakeland, go north on U.S. 
Highway 98 to Rock Ridge Road and 
turn right (north). Stay on Rock Ridge 


To Webster 


until you come to the area’s entrance. If you’re driving 
from the north, either come south on state Road 471 from 
Tarrytown and turn left (east) at the management area 
sign, or come south from Groveland on state Road 33 to 
Green Pond Road, turn right (west) and go to the entrance. 

For the exact dates of hunting seasons, refer to the 
Commission’s Green Swamp WMA hunt map or contact 
their Lakeland office at (813) 648-3205. For questions 
about other recreational uses, contact the Southwest 
Florida Water Management District in Brooksville at (904) 
796-7211, or obtain their free recreational guide, available 
by calling 1-800-423-1476, ext. 4464. 

— Lt. Rip Stalvey 
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The Yellow-Crowned 
Night Heron 


s I slowly made my way 

along a boardwalk that 

traversed Corkscrew 

Swamp, a wildlife sanctu- 
ary near Bonita Springs operated by 
the National Audubon Society, I was 
surrounded by all sorts of early 
morning animal sounds. Anhingas, 
looking much like living fossils, dried 
their wings in the trees, and two huge 
American egrets pussyfooted through 
the water lettuce, cocking their heads 
this way and that as they searched for 
breakfast. It was a pristine scene, and I 
was at peace with myself. 

Yet, I was not searching for any of 
these creatures. I was hoping to 
photograph the yellow-crowned night 
heron, which is a fairly common, 
permanent resident of Corkscrew 
Swamp. Early on, I had startled a 
chunky heron from some low-growing 
shrubs, and it produced a raspy “quok” 
as it rose. I knew, however, that it was 
the black-crowned night heron by the 
fact that only parts of its feet extended 
behind the tail feathers. 

This heron is a very distinctive 
bird that spends its winters mostly in 
southern swamps of Florida and 
southward. It also breeds in the same 
area, as well as the swamps of New 


Jersey, Maryland, Tennessee, Missouri, 


central and western Kentucky, and 
(much more sparingly) in the more 
northerly latitudes of Long Island and 
Massachusetts. The nest is constructed 
35 to 75 feet above the ground in open 
woods near bodies of water or in deep 
swampland. Each pair produces three 
to five bluish-green eggs. Nesting is 
easily disrupted by human activities. 


By Branley Allan Branson 


The adults vary from 23 to 26 
inches in height (record is 28 inches), 
often perching like statues in waterside 
vegetation when not hunting for food. 
They have yellowish legs that are a bit 
longer than those of the black-crowned 
night heron; both feet and part of the 
legs extend beyond the short tail 
feathers during flight. The breast, 
belly, wings and lower neck are slate 
gray with some lighter-gray or whitish 
markings on the wings. Some of the 
back feathers are long and wispy. The 
heavy beak and sides of the face are 
black with a bold white cheek patch, 
and the crown of the head is white, 
sending a few fine white feathers 
backward over the neck. In older 
adults, the crown takes on a yellowish, 
sometimes a little rusty, coloration. 

These were the features I was 
searching for in any chunky-bodied 
heron I encountered, but I was begin- 
ning to lose confidence that I would 
locate suitable individuals. As the 
morning wore on, my confidence fell 
even lower. Finally, just as I was about 
to set up my tripod in order to photo- 
graph other denizens of the swamp, I 
heard a few pleasant, high-pitched 
“quok-quok-quoks” up ahead. 

It was the unmistakable voice of a 
yellow-crowned night heron, and I had 
to fight off the urge to rush forward. I 
certainly did not wish to spook the bird 
after coming this far and enduring 
nasty swarms of mosquitos. Thus I 
moved slowly, searching the trees and 
lower vegetation. Again, I failed to 
locate the heron, and I sat down on the 
boardwalk, a little dispirited. Then a 
slight movement in low shrubbery 


attracted my attention. An adult heron 

sat no more than 30 feet away, lethar- 

gically ignoring me. After photograph- 
ing the fine specimen, I returned to my 
vehicle for breakfast. 

I spent the rest of the day photo- 
graphing reptiles and amphibians, 
biding my time until twilight. I wished 
to collect some notes on the feeding 
behavior of the yellow-crowned night 
heron. Thus, thoroughly anointed with 
insect repellant, I made my way back 
to the place where I’d executed my 
photography. I did not have long to 
wait. 

There were now two of the night 
herons stalking in the shallows. They 
were feeding upon some small species 
of fish — I could not see the prey well 
enough through binoculars to ascertain 
the species. However, I knew that 
those waters teemed with mosquitofish 
and young sunfishes, and night herons 
eat practically any fish small enough to 
be swallowed. Each time they caught a 
fish, they bashed it against a log to kill 
it before swallowing. (Although they 
do feed principally upon fishes, 
yellow-crowned night heron are not 
above raiding the nests of terns and 
similar species, eating both eggs and 
young birds.) 

All in all, it had been a good day. I 
felt content as I crawled into my 
pickup truck and headed south toward 
the Everglades, where I hoped I would 
be equally successful in locating a 
cooperative glossy ibis. @ 


Branley Allan Branson, Ph.D. is a 
biology professor at Eastern Kentucky 
University. 
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Poor Folks’ Fly Rod 
By Gray Bass 


ome really spiffy angling 

techniques just don’t seem 

to catch our attention like 

they should. In our pursuit 
of fish we occasionally want to try 
some method a bit glossier than a cane 
pole with wigglers, yet not fuss with 
modern paraphernalia. At these times 
the traditional fly rod may spring to 
mind as the ultimate angling instru- 
ment. 

Nothing beats the fly rod for grace 
in action and aristocracy among fishing 
skills. Books of piscatory are filled 
with often-mushy prose regarding 
proper presentation of diminutive 
artificial insects to wary fish. As art, 
fly fishing has been exalted to the level 
of Old Masters and Kentucky rifles. 
So, shall we forego the pedestrian pole 
for a fly rod? 

When was the last time you priced 
a fine battery of fly-fishing tackle? 
Though they do come cheaper, sets of 
rod, reel and line may run in the $300 
range. However, there is a country-boy 
way to play in this league and keep the 
cash. Take the Poor Folks’ Fly Rod. 
It’s simple, dirt cheap and fun. 

You need a fiberglass pole about 
11 feet long and a piece of 
monofilament fishing line slightly 
longer than the pole. Telescoping poles 
are very convenient to transport. Since 
you are usually going to be throwing 
the line, as in fly-fishing, rather than 
slinging out a heavy plug, you should 
use heavy line, say 12-pound test or 
better. It should be longer than the pole 
because each time you tie on a new 
lure you will inevitably cut off a few 
inches of the line in the process. 
Eventually you will have to replace all 
the line, but let’s forestall that as long 
as we can. 

Now for the lures, you can use the 
featherweight artificial flies created for 
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fly-fishing. However, you will prob- 
ably discover popping bugs, weighted 
bass flies or small spinning lures work 
best with the poor folks’ fly rod. One 
advantage of this technique is this 
outfit easily accommodates virtually 
all flavors of fishing lures, from wee, 
dry flies to snagless spoons. On those 
days you can’t seem to entice Uncle 
Bass or Aunt Bream to snatch a bug 
from the surface, you can tie on a 
deep-running jug or spinner and get 
down to where the fish are. Our rig has 
the virtues of both fly rod and spinning 
rod. 

Now just tie on a brightly colored 
popping bug and you are ready to trick 
some fish. In practice you work the 
poor folks’ fly rod like a cane pole, but 
with the casting action of a true fly rod 
and the lures of the fly rod. Use the 
whip-like action of the rod to throw the 
line and lure. 

Locate an idyllic stream or placid 
lake, and flip a popping bug into the 
shadows. Wait for the circling ripples 


to vanish. Give the lifeless, floating 
bug a slight twitch to simulate a 
panicky insect and wait for the strike. 
Down below, a stumpknocker, war- 
mouth or bass has been making up its 
mind. 

This manner of fish-deception is 
not sophisticated. But we did not set 
out to be fancy. Handy and effective it 
is. Toss it in the bed of your pickup or 
stow the rig behind the seat. Like an 
old single-barrel shotgun, it will be 
there when you are. And, like the 
simple smokepole, it gets the job done. 

The poor folks’ fly rod is best at 
fishing small pools and narrow streams 
that offer reduced maneuverability. 
Where snags, brush or overhanging 
trees would hamper the casting of a 
true fly rod, the poor folks’ limber pole 
and short line can flip the lure to the 
spot. Naturally, in more open terrain, 
the fly rod will reach much farther and 
place the fly with greater precision. 
The poor man’s fly rod also works well 
from a boat. As the craft drifts silently 


SSVs AVHD 


Angling 


along the shoreline it is but a simple 
matter to artfully cast beneath bankside 
limbs. Thus we harness the simplicity 
of the cane pole to the finesse of the 
fly rod. 


Fisheries biologist Gray Bass 
directs the Commission’ s fisheries 
research center in Holt. 


The Lost Art Of Skittering 
By Michael Wisenbaker 


oon after moving to 

Florida, my father made a 

pontoon boat by welding 

together a series of 55- 
gallon drums in two parallel rows. The 
floats supported a wooden deck 
rimmed with a metal handrail. The 
deck held a small cabin that housed a 
head, stove, refrigerator and two bunk 
beds. Despite taking precautions, after 
a few years in the water some drums 
rusted and began leaking. So, we 
placed the vessel on blocks beside Polk 
Creek, a minor tributary flowing into 
Lake Talquin, where we used it as a 
fishing lodge. 

Here, I learned firsthand about a 
tradition my father called jigger fishing 
— not to be confused with jigging. Also 
known as doodle-socking, dowjacking 
and skittering, it resembles a cross 
between still fishing and bait casting. 
Jigger fishing probably represents the 
oldest known method of catching bass 
with artificial lures. Some label it the 
forerunner of casting. Robert Schraff 
called it “a natural evolution by some 
disappointed still fisherman who found 
fish eating on the surface and brought 
the hook up to meet them.” 

Probably the first written account 
of this age-old form of angling came 
from naturalist William Bartram. He 
made the following observations more 
than 200 years ago when he visited 
Florida’s Lake George: 


“Two people are in a little canoe, 
One sitting in the stern to steer and the 
other near the bow, having a rod ten or 
twelve feet in length, to one end of 
which is tied a strong line about twenty 
inches in length, to which are fastened 
three large hooks, back to back. These 
are fixed very securely, and covered 
with the white hair of a deer’s tail, 
shreds of a red garter, and some parti- 
colored feathers all which form a tuft 
or tassel, nearly as large as one’s fist, 
and entirely cover and conceal the 
hooks: this is called a bob. The steers- 
man paddles softly, and proceeds 
slowly along shore, keeping the boat 
parallel to it, at a distance just suffi- 
cient to admit the fisherman to reach 
the edge of the floating weeds along 
shore; he now ingeniously swings the 
bob backwards and forwards, just 
above the surface, and sometimes tips 
the water with it...” 

Today, few people fish this way. 

While it may be a dying art, 
skittering remains a simple, cheap and 
deadly means of catching game fish in 
shallow water. It works particularly 
well at night in areas with thick cover 
such as sunken limbs and trees or weed 
beds. 

You'll need a stout cane pole 10 to 
14 feet long with up to 3 feet of at least 
25-pound test line. The artificial lures 
(usually homemade) most people use 
consist of a spinner, feather and 
bucktail combination. After choosing a 
lure, you attach it to your line and 
noisily pull the plug over the water’s 
surface near grass, lily pads and logs. 
The commotion excites fish to the 
point they can’t resist taking the bait. 
Once you’ ve set the hook, simply slide 
the pole behind you and drag your prey 
alongside the boat into a dip net. 

During my youth, we would go to 
Lake Talquin on Friday afternoons to 
spend the night at our camp. After 
unpacking supplies, we either set 
trotlines for catfish or fished for large- 


mouth bass from a small johnboat. 
While most memories of these outings 
have faded, others seem as vivid as if 
they just happened. 

One such event took place after an 
evening of skittering. My father was 
fishing with a lure he made from a 
large spinner and feathers hiding a big 
treble hook fastened with a steel leader 
to about 2 or 3 feet of monofilament 
line. I slowly paddled him along the 
shore of both sides of the long arm that 
connected the creek with the log- 
choked lake. I still picture him sitting 
in the front of the johnboat, tipping his 
cane pole in the water as he dragged it 
over the surface with the bob skittering 
behind. This action aroused lunkers to 
strike savagely. We usually came back 
from these excursions with a mess of 
bass for my mother to fry the next 
night. 

On this balmy evening, though, we 
headed back to the houseboat empty- 
handed. The moonlight danced over the 
water and the nocturnal chorus of 
insects, frogs, chuck-will’s-widows 
and owls raised our spirits. 

Suddenly, though, something shot 
out of the water and almost hit me in 
the face. I knew it was some kind of 
fish, so I quickly plunked the dip net 
over it before it could jump again. 
Pinning the net down with my feet, I 
grabbed a light to see what form of 
acrobatic pirate had boarded. My father 
eyed it and said that it was a “jack,” or 
chain pickerel. 

We headed toward camp with the 
intruder cooling on ice. We reckoned 
that as we quietly glided near the fish 
under the pale light of the moon, the 
dim shadow cast by our boat had 
startled it. Whatever the reason for its 
suicidal surge, we savored its succulent 
flesh the next evening at supper. ®) 


Michael Wisenbaker is a diver and 
a free-lance writer. 
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Text and Photographs by 
Sidney W. Dunkle, Ph.D. 


amselflies are hard to 

miss —slender, colorful 

insects skimming over 

the water or perched on 
fishing bobbers, boats, plants or even 
people. 

Though relatives, damselflies are 
easy to separate from dragonflies 
because they usually perch with the 
wings closed over the back while 
dragonflies generally hold their wings 
out to the sides. Both damselflies and 
dragonflies are harmless to people. 

While the open air is the predatory 
domain of the dragonflies, the fragile- 
looking damselflies are the masters in 
denser cover. Just when a midge thinks 
it is safe among maidencane, it is 
picked off by a damselfly bobbing and 
weaving among the stems. Underwater, 
too, damselfly larvae are predators of 
mosquito wrigglers and other small 
prey. In turn, both the adult and larval 
damselflies are fish, frog and bird 
food. 

Sight is as important to damselflies 
as it is to humans. They seem to rely 
little on their sense of smell because 
their antennae, the major organs of 
smell in insects, are very small. In 
addition, damselflies are apparently 
deaf and do not respond to airborne 
sounds. 

Forty-four different kinds of 
damselflies, a third of all of the species 
in North America, inhabit Florida. 
Florida damselflies are classified in 
three families: the broad-winged 
damsels with four large, colorful 
stream species; the spreadwings with 
seven seldom-noticed, marsh species; 
and the pond damsels that make up the 
remaining 33 species. 

One of the most interesting 
damselflies, and one of the largest and 
most conspicuous, is the ebony 
jewelwing, member of the broad- 
winged damsel family. It looks bigger 
than its 2-inch length, with a brilliant 
metallic blue or green body, black 
wings and a graceful, skipping flight. 
The female has a white spot near the 
tip of each wing. It lives along small Male sparkling jewelwing 
forest streams such as those in the 


Female ebony jewelwing 
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Devil’s Millhopper State Park near 
Gainesville. 

Only jewelwings have a courtship. 
In most damselflies, the female hovers 
near a male when she is ready to mate. 
In ebony jewelwings, the male hovers 
in front of the female, impressing her 
by vibrating his wings four times faster 
than usual in the form of an X. She has 
the option to signal her refusal, if she 
has run out of eggs or whatever, by 
simultaneously spreading her wings 
and raising her abdomen. 

The process of mating in damself- 
lies is a unique and complicated affair. 
The male first seizes a female by her 
“neck” with the claspers at the tip of 
his abdomen. The male’s sperm leaves 
his body through a pore near the tip of 
the underside of his abdomen, but his 
sperm-transferal organ is located at the 
base of his abdomen. The female curls 
her abdomen forward, first to have any 
previous sperm removed or displaced, 
and second, to receive that male’s 
sperm. The pair at this time rather 
appropriately form a heart-shaped 
loop. The whole process takes from a 
few minutes to over an hour, depend- 
ing on the species. The female stores 
the sperm in a special sac, and the eggs 
are not fertilized until just before they 
are laid. 

All female damselflies lay their 
eggs in slits they cut in plant material 
Male Atlantic bluet, stuck in a sundew plant Male slender spreadwing with blades carried at the tip of the 


Mating pond dancers 


abdomen. Female ebony jewelwings 
commonly do this in blades of eelgrass 
waving in the current. The female may 
remain submerged up to two hours 
while laying eggs. 

Besides the ebony jewelwing, the 
other three species of broad-winged 
damsels in Florida are the sparkling 
jewelwing, the smoky rubyspot and 
the American rubyspot. The sparkling 
jewelwing resembles the ebony 
jewelwing except that the male’s wings 
are blackened only at the tips, as if 
they had been dipped in ink. It prefers 
sunny openings along streams and is 
much less common than the ebony 
Female lilypad forktail Everglades sprite jewelwing. 

Male rubyspots are easily recog- [> 
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nized by the red spots at the bases of 
their wings. The smoky rubyspot, of 
which the male has a metallic black 
body, is found along rivers and streams 
throughout Florida. The American 
rubyspot, of which the male has a 
metallic red body, is common through- 
out most of the United States, but is for 
unknown reasons rare in Florida. It has 
been found only on the Chipola River 
in the Panhandle where apparently a 
population has persisted since the last 
ice age. 

Probably few people have noticed 
damselflies of the spreadwing family 
because they are rather dull-colored 
and live mostly among marsh grasses. 
They are easy to recognize as a group 
because, unlike most damselflies, they 
perch with the wings partly spread ina 
V-shape. However, I watched individu- 
als of one species, the Carolina 
spreadwing, hide whenever a dragon- 
fly flew nearby, closing their wings 
and clutching close to a stem. Appar- 
ently they instinctively regard dragon- 
flies as enemies, and rightly so, but do 
not react this way to a human presence. 
The males of all seven of the Florida 
species have nifty blue or purple eyes, 
and they all guard their mates by 
hanging onto them after mating until 
the females have laid all their eggs. 

Two spreadwings are Florida 
specialties, in that they are tropical 
species found in the United States 
(only in south Florida): the blue- 
stripped spreadwing in the Ever- 
glades and the Antillean spreadwing 
in the Florida Keys. 

All of the colorful damselflies seen 
along the shores of lakes and ponds are 
of the pond damsel family. These 
present quite a challenge to identify, 
because males and females usually 
differ in color and pattern, young 
individuals often differ from mature 
ones, and some species have two or 
three different female color forms. To 
complicate things further, blue species 
commonly change to brown or gray at 
cool temperatures. This phenomenon 
probably serves two purposes, as 
camouflage when they are too cold to 
fly well, and to absorb more heat from 
the sun with the darker coloration. 

The pond damsels are a varied lot. 
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One group, the dancers, usually 
inhabits streams rather than ponds, and 
are the only damselflies likely to be 
seen perched on logs or rocks. One 
species, the variable dancer, is simple 
to recognize because it is the only pond 
damsel in Florida with black wings. 
Most of the Florida pond damsels 
belong to one big group, the American 
bluets. The majority of these are a 
beautiful sky blue, but others are red, 
orange, yellow or black. Some species 
fly in the open and are easily seen, 
others are seen with difficulty because 
they skulk in the shade under over- 
hanging brush, some are adult just for 
a short time during the spring, and still 
others hide during the day and fly over 
the water only in the evening. 


The Everglades 
Sprite is a tiny 
black and blue 
damselfly found 
only in Florida. 


One of the most interesting groups 
of pond damsels is the forktails, so 
called because males have a forked 
projection at the tip of the abdomen 
used in mating. Rambur’s forktail is 
very common along lakeshores, and is 
unusual because it has three different 
color forms of females and a strange 
mating strategy. Males have a green 
thorax (chest area) and a blue tip on 
the abdomen. One female form re- 
sembles the male; other female forms 


have either a red or a green thorax and 
lack the blue tip of the abdomen. 

The male’s strategy is to grab a 
female early in the day and hold her in 
the mating position all day, not 
releasing her to lay eggs until 4 or 5 
p.m. when it is probably too late for 
her to mate with any other male. Other 
Florida forktails have different habits. 
While most female damselflies prob- 
ably mate whenever they come to 
water to lay eggs, most female forktails 
apparently mate only once, and then 
may become cannibalistic, devouring 
the smaller males of their own species 
as well as males and females of other 
damselflies. 

The lilypad forktail is interesting 
because of its close association with 
only one type of plant, water lilies. The 
adults perch on top of the floating 
leaves and the larvae cling underneath 
the leaves. The lilypad forktail has two 
particularly beautiful female forms, 
one enamel blue like the male, the 
other red. 

In conclusion it should be men- 
tioned that one species of damselfly, 
the Everglades sprite, which is a tiny 
black insect with blue trimming, is 
found only in Florida. It apparently 
lives primarily in the Everglades but 
has rarely been found in recent years. 
In years of sporadic searching I have 
found it only once. It is not known if 
this species only appears rare because 
it is so hard to see, or if it has really 
become rare because of ecological 
changes in the glades. Let’s hope that 
the Everglades sprite and other dam- 
selflies of vulnerable habitats, such as 
those inhabiting sand-bottomed lakes, 
will exist in Florida on into the future 
as a functioning part of the ecology 
and as entertainment for future genera- 
tions of waterside watchers. @ 


Sidney W. Dunkle, Ph.D. teaches 
college biology in Texas. His books, 
Damselflies of Florida and Dragon- 
flies of the Florida Peninsula, are 
both published by Scientific Publish- 
ers, Gainesville. 
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Species: Wood Stork (Mycteria americana) 


Florida Status: Endangered 
Federal Status: Endangered 


he wood stork is truly a 

bird of wetlands. A white 

wader with a wingspan of 
more than 5 feet and a long, grayish- 
black bill that earns it the name 
“ironhead,” the impressive wood stork 
is completely dependent on wetlands 
for nesting and foraging. And not just 
any old pond will do. The birds, which 
travel up to 40 miles from their nest to 
feed, need ephemeral wetlands, a 
sequence of pools that dry at different 
times. 

This is because they feed methodi- 
cally. Like a PacMan, the bird wades 
through shallow water with its bill 
opened about 3 inches. As the bird 
walks it swishes its bill from side to 
side. When it touches a fish, the bill 
snaps shut in 1/40 of a second, one of 
the fastest reflexes known in verte- 
brates. 

It is this hit-and-miss manner of 
feeding that has caused problems for 
the federally endangered bird. 

“Feeding is not very effective if 
the fish are dispersed,” said Jim 
Rodgers, biologist at the Commission’s 
Wildlife Research Lab in Gainesville, 
“so the storks seek out places were 
prey is concentrated.” The stork feeds 
mostly on fish, but also on crayfish, 
amphibians and snakes that happen to 
land in its trap. 


Many kinds of wetlands are 
important as wood stork feeding areas, 
including cypress domes and strands, 
wet prairies, scrub cypress, freshwater 
marshes and sloughs, and saw grass 
marshes. Wood storks also feed in 
roadside ditches and shallow canals. 

Adult storks stand over 3 feet high. 
The rough scaly skin of the head and 
neck is unfeathered and dark grayish in 
color, the legs are dark, and the feet are 
flesh-colored. Storks soar with necks 
and legs extended. 

Wood storks are highly colonial, 
nesting in large rookeries and feeding 
in flocks. They formerly bred across 
the Gulf states to Mexico, but their 
dispersal has been severely reduced in 
recent years. They are more common 
in peninsular Florida than in the 
Panhandle. 

Most breeding wood storks build 
nests of sticks in the tops of mostly 
cypress and mangrove trees. Depend- 
ing upon water conditions and location, 
wood storks begin to nest as early as 
November or as late as May. Clutch 
size varies from two to five cream- 
colored eggs, and by nine weeks the 
young are ready to fly the nest. 

Wood storks are the most endan- 
gered wading birds in Florida because 
of their low total numbers and their 
recent rates of decline. About 75,000 


TOM ULRICH 


storks bred in Florida during the early 
1930s, with the largest rookeries 
located in Corkscrew Swamp, 
Okaloacoochee Slough and the south- 
ern Everglades region. By 1976 there 
were 5,254 pairs. During the last 
statewide census in 1993, an estimated 
4,402 stork nests were counted at 29 
colonies in Florida. 

These declines have been brought 
on by nesting failures due to poor 
feeding conditions, especially in south 
Florida where altered water cycles 
affect the amount of food available. 
For this reason, the wood stork has 
been called “the barometer of the 
Everglades.” 

The bird was listed as federally 
endangered in 1984. @) 


— Janisse Ray 


Florida Power and Light Company 
has published a booklet on the wood 
stork that is available free of charge by 
writing Nongame Wildlife Publica- 
tions, Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, 620 S. Meridian 
Street, Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. 
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Compiled by Janisse Ray 


COMMISSIONER NAMED 


Thomas B. Kibler of Lakeland has been named to 
replace Joe Marlin Hilliard of Clewiston on the five- 
member Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 
Kibler is a rancher who was appointed by Governor 
Lawton Chiles to a five-year term. 

J. Ben Rowe has resigned from the Commission to 
take a position as special assistant to the governor on 
agricultural issues. As of press time, the governor had not 
made an appointment to this unexpired term. 


FOR SHUTTER BUGS 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s annual photography contest 
is underway. Entries of original 35 mm slides or color 
transparencies must be received by June 5. Photographers 
may enter up to three entries per category, in as many 
categories as you like. Categories are: wild birds, wild 
animals and Florida’s natural environment. Only slides 
taken in Florida, of native species, are eligible. 

Entry forms, available in the last issue of the 
magazine or by request, should accompany each category. 
Mail entries to FLORIDA WILDLIFE Photo Contest, 620 
S. Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. 


WHAT’S WHAT IN CONSERVATION 


The 1995 Conservation Directory, the nation’s most 
comprehensive listing of organizations, agencies and 
officials involved in natural resource use and management, 
is available now from the National Wildlife Federation. 
Copies may be purchased for $20 plus shipping and 
handling by calling 1-800-432-6564. 


FISH FOR FREE 


In celebration of National Fishing Week, the second 
weekend in June has been designated as Free Fishing 
Weekend. On June 10 and 11 anyone, including non- 
residents, can sport fish in any public freshwater lake or 
river in Florida without a fishing license. All other fishing 
laws and regulations will remain in effect — a copy of the 
Florida Freshwater Sport Fishing Guide and Regulations 
Summary is available from any fishing license vendor. 
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BECOME AN OUTDOORS WOMAN 


Women who want to learn outdoors skills are invited 
to join a new program of the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, “Becoming an Outdoors- 
Woman.” The program will offer training in useful and 
recreational outdoor pursuits like boating, deer hunting, 
panfishing, birdwatching, basic camping and wilderness 
survival skills. 

The first weekend workshop is set for April 21-23 at 
the Youth Conservation Camp in the Ocala National Forest. 
The cost is $60, which includes food and lodging. Partici- 
pants will choose four of the 16 topics offered, and will 
spend four hours on each topic chosen. The workshop is 
limited to 100 people. 

For a brochure and registration form, contact the 
nearest regional office of the Commission. 


HUNT NOW FOR A PLACE 


For sportsmen who hunt public wildlife management 
areas, it is time to make plans for the coming season. 

Regular and special quota hunt permits will be 
available June 1 from regional offices of the Commission, 
tax collector offices, and most tackle shops and sporting 
goods stores. Quota hunts control and distribute hunting 
pressure in order to prevent overcrowding and overharvest 
on areas during specific time periods. 

Permits are issued by random selection from appli- 


_ cations received in the Commission’s Tallahassee office 


June | through 12, and on a first-come, first-served basis 
after that date for permits left unissued. 

The regular nine-day application is for permits to 
hunt the first nine days of the general gun season. The 
special hunt application is for permits for archery and 
muzzleloading gun hunts, as well as some short two- and 
three-day general and modern gun hunts. @ 


We want fo hear from you! 


In order to better please you, we would like to learn more about you and what you want to read 
and see in FLORIDA WILDLIFE. Help us by answering the following questionnaire. Please mail back to 
us by July 1, 1995. You are welcome to use the pre-addressed envelope furnished in this magazine. A 
photocopy of this form will be acceptable. Your answers are tremendously important to us. 


1. How many years has your household received FLORIDA WILDLIFE? 
____Less than 1 year 
___1-5 years 

____ 6-10 years 
____11-15 years 
____More than 15 years 


2. We’d like to know, counting yourself, how many people read your copy of FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE? 


3. How did you first become acquainted with FLORIDA WILDLIFE? 
___ Friend or relative 
___ Gift subscription 
___ Fair or exhibit 
____ Saw a copy in an office, lobby or library 
____ Saw an advertisement 
Other: 


4. Where do you live in Florida? (Check one of each set.) 
Don't live in Florida. Urban North Florida 


Live only part of the year in Florida. Suburban Central Florida 
Live full-time in the state. Rural South Florida 


5. Gender: ( ) Female ( ) Male 


6. Are you a licensed angler? ( ) yes ( )no 


7. Are you a licensed hunter? ( ) yes ( ) no 


8. Are you a member of or do you contribute to conservation organizations? 
No 
Yes, 1 or 2 
3105 
More than 5 


— Continued on page 32 - 
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- Continued from page 31 - 


9. Indicate the extent to which you participate in the following activities: 


No Interest Enjoy Somewhat Enjoy Very Much 
Hunting 
Fishing 
Hiking 
Boating or Canoeing 
Camping 
Nature Photography 
Observing Wildlife 
Birdwatching 


10. During the past year, how many times did you visit a refuge, wildlife management area, state 
park or other natural area? 
____Less than six times during the year 
___At least once a month 
___ 3-4 times a month 
____More than 4 times a month 


11. Would you like more or less of the following topics, or do you feel the magazine currently covers 
the topics sufficiently? 
More Less Same 


) 


— 


Hunting 

Fishing and fish 

Highlights of natural areas 
Ecosystems and habitats 
Threatened and endangered species 
Nongame birds and animals 
Game birds and animals 
Nature photography 
Wildlife art and artists 
Boating and conoeing 
Camping and hiking 


B22LQ_LOOOQPOQLOQ_OLLAL LENO 
B22. SO BO a ee 
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12. Have you ever responded to a FLORIDA WILDLIFE promotion that offered a premium (poster, cover 
art print, etc.)? ( ) yes ( ) no 
Were you satisfied with the premium you received? ( ) yes ( ) no 


13. What do you like least about FLORIDA WILDLIFE? 


14. What do you like best? 


Thank you for your input! FLORIDA WILDLIFE, 620 S. Meridian St., Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600 
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TAKE A WALK ON 


THE WILD SIDE! 


lorida has an abundant diversity of wildlife that we'd 

like for you to see. There are hundreds of premier 

areas in Florida for viewing wildlife. Many of these 
sites boast beautiful scenery, opportunities for hiking, picnicking 
and biking, plus a little peace and quiet. 


When you purchase $27 in new, renewal or gift subscrip- 

tions to FLORIDA WILDLIFE, we'll give you a FREE copy of the 
popular Florida Wildlife Viewing Guide (retail value $7.95). 
This full-color book by Susan Cerulean and Ann Morrow tells 
you where to see endangered Florida manatees, playful river 
otters, and flocks of beautiful herons and egrets. 


Supplies are limited so ACT QUICKLY! Send to FLORIDA 


WILDLIFE, Circulation Office, 620 S. Meridian Street, Tallahas- 
see, FL 32399-1600. 


la subscription for YOURSELF 
| Renewing? Please enclose your mailing label if possible. 


| YOUR NAME 


| 
| ADDRESS 
| city 


| 
| STATE /ZIP +4 


| 
1 Year $10 2 Years $19 3 Years $27 


New Donor 


| 

| 

| 

| SHIPPING & HANDLING: Add $2.00 per book. 

l FOREIGN RATE: Add $5.00 postage per subscription. 
| 

| 

| 

| 


YES, please send me the free viewing guide. Enclosed is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
as | 
| PHONE | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
my $2.00 for shipping and handling. : 


GIFT subscriptions (will receive attractive gift card.) 
RECIPIENT 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE / ZIP + 4 
____1Year$1i0 _-—-_—s 2 Years $19 _ _—s 3: Years $27 


RECIPIENT 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE / ZIP + 4 


1 Year $10 2 Years $19 3 Years $27 


RECIPIENT 


ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE / ZIP + 4 


1 Year $10 2 Years $19 3 Years $27 
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